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ABSTRACT ' , \ 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the 
relationship between the average cost per pupil for /driver education 
in^ Illinois and selected variables. The independent variables were 
the location of the school; average daily attendance of the school; 
assessed valuation per pupil in the school district; the use of the 
driving simulator, the multiple-car driving range, and/or the 
dual-control car as the laboratory teaching method; and the time of 
the day, week, ot school year daring which the laboratory instruction 
was provided. One-way analysis of Variance, the* scatterplot, anU 
stepwise multiple regression equations were us^d for statistical 
analysis. The following conclusions seem warranted: (1) the variation 
in the per-capita cost of driver education p?:ograms was not 
significantly related to the nominated variai)les in the study and (2) 
factors that exist outside driver education programs, incruding ' 
assessed valuation and mean expenditure per pupil for the to%l 
educational program in the school, appear to influence the per-capita 
cost of' driver education programs. (Author/TRT) 
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This study was conducted in partial fulfillment of the requirement 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Educational Administration 
Matters of fact or opinion contained herein are solely the respon- 
sibility of thjp author and in no way reflect the official policy 
of Illinois State University or any other institution or agency 
herein, d,is cussed. As a part of its public service^^he University 
seeks to promote a systematic and thorough discussion of all public 
policy matters and supports various types of research which con- 
tribute to that end. ' 



Introduction ... 

- **> 

The economic situation in th^ natilon has produced an awareness 
among the tax-pa(ying population of the f|!qh costs of providinp nublic 
education. Legislators sponsor bills wf|ich support education on the 
one hand, and mandate the inclusion or.exclusion of specific curricular . 

offerings on the other hand. The tidht money sitMation has forced- i 

' ' ' » 

schoolS||^o 5eek the most' efficient methods of producing required educatioii 

programs, those With the rebutation -for being hiqher-than-average cost 

belcome suspect* Dr-^-ver.Education is one oj thosie programs. 

The need for the analysis of the factors which affect the. cost / 

of educationat programs is recognized by legislators , school officials,' 

taxpayers, and rese^irchers. Studies of* the cost of school programs 

have generally not been available. Most cost studies that. are' available 

■ „ . ... 

have been conducted at the district l^veT. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the relationship 
between the average cost per puptl for^driver education in Illinois' and 
selected variables. These independent variables, were: ^ \ 

^ (1) The location of the school in the State of Illinois. V 

(2) * Average Jdaily attendance (ADA) of the S(ihool. : 

(3) Assessed valuation per pupil in the school district. 

(4) The use of the driving simulator, the multiple-car driving 
range, and/or the use of the duaT-contro> car as the laboratory teaching 
method. \ ^ ■ . ^ 

(5) The time of the\day, v/eek, pr sthQol year^^during which the 
laboratory Instruction was provided. 



This studv v/as desiqned to oatKer data concominn driver education 
nrooram charojcte'risti cs , l.ocal school district fiscal bases, and driver 
education fiscal factors "^of a randomlv solQCtod.samnle of nublic schools 
in Illinois. Tho data v/er;e qathered fron sources in thd Illinois Office 
of Education fpr the 1972-1973 school voar. One-wav analysis of variance 
the scatterplot, and stepwise multiple renrjsiiflD. oouati ons v/ere used 
for statistical analysis. 

The author wishes to acknov/1 edqo^ the members of his dissertation 
conmittee. Dr. Charles Edwards, Chairman: Hrs. Joseph Talkinqton, W. 
Lawrence Ouane, Clayton Thomas, and r;. Alan Hickrod for their assistance 
and encouragement in this project. 

, Literature Su rvp^ - j • . / 

Thel^e are basically two types of research related to this study: 

those dealing wfth Instructional methodoloqv,' and those dealing with.^ 
,cost analysis." ^ ^ * ' 

iRStructidnal Methodoloqv 

— ' — -I — ~ - ■ 

Prior to 1920 dri ver ins truction was intenrated with other subjects, 
a separate driver education course was given in Gilbert, Minnesota, in 
1923; in 1934 Amos Neyhart reported on his Pennsylvania driver education 
course, , including road instruction, at the National Safety Congress fn 
Chicaqo.J Bv 1940 over tv/^ntv states and several hundred high schools, 
^taught driver education. That vear -the American Association of School 
Administrators formallv a€kno\-'/ledqed(safetv education, including driver 
education, as an integral part of the .school program. 

•Ouring the war years the needs of the military for recruits who 
could drive cars enhanced-the development of driver education as a 
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functional high school prbqram. At the end of 19fi5 68 percent of the 
'13,000 schools teachino driver ed.ucation v/oro offerino a minimum '^30 
^ and 6" nrooram - 30 hours .of classroom and fi^^hours of in-car behind-the- 
wheel instruction. ' . * , . 

Contemporary driver education- is composed of four instructional 
variables: (1) classroom instruction, complemented with: (2)- dual-qontrol 
betv/oen-the-wheel instruction; (3) use of a drivinq simulator for part of 
the on-street instruction; and/or (4) use of a multiple-car driving range 
for pay't of the on-street instruction. A three-phase program incorporates 
either the simulator or the drivinq fanqe; a four-phase program ijicludes 
both options. 

The Hnvinq Simulator , ^ , . 

The drivinn simulator v/a*s i'ntroducf?d on an ejpp^rimental basis in, 
-the earlv 1950s. Mumerous studies have assessed the wOrth of the devicj 
as a replacement for part of the dual -control car instruction.^ Virtually 
all of the available research supports the conjecture that tv/leve hours 
of simulation instruction in conjunction with three hours of dual-control 
instruction is sufficient to develop approximately the samg' driving know- 
ledge, attitudes, and skills as six hours of dual-control instruction. 
Th^ sub$.tjtution ratio of 4:1 (fotir hours of simulated drivina in lieli of 
one hour of . actual practice drivinn) was adopted by the National Conference 
on Driver Education in- lOBfi. The Los Ariqeles • OriVotrainer research also 
suggested that simulation resul^ted- in^ •*s''i\hstantial savlnqs in costs, per 

- \ . 

pupil and required fev/i5r teachers . " • 

. Thg. ^ul tinle-Car hrivinn BQ^ne "^ 
By using an off-street multinle-car dAivino ranne, the studerft is' 
protected from the problems and hazards of a real traffic environment but 



fs in control of a car. Several studies ha^^ ^ofl(i^^ ^^^r<i^^^ 

the effectiveness and/cost variations of dfi^^ 'cjn- 
Off-street instructional methods, including ^ ^ 

range were found to be as effective as the ""''^ f>e^^°'^ 1^5*^"^^^°^* 

No significant differences were found amon^ \r\ °^ r^^^^ 
on the McGlade Road Test^ orwith respect to ^ 

sk-1lls. It would appear that availabTe re$ea^ ^^^^^Ui^''^^ ^ ^hcl^^^^" 

of the driving range and the driving simula^o^ ^K^^e^^ ^^^Cin P^' 

grams. It is qenerally accepted that simul^*^ ^^^^ 

driving range can reduce the cost of instru^t'^^ ^^^t c^^^^^ 
in the results of the instruct iori^ 

Cost Analysis - 

Manyxpst-ef^tiveness models Ihave'^e^^ ^SioP^^ ^^v^^tiga*^ 
educational '^program^ and unit costs. Several ^ 

fie1(f of vocational ediJcation. Other stud^^^ ^ ^tt^'^f ^0 ^jt a" 

■ • 0^ '^i ts tK 4t ^ 

average cost figure to school size, using schf -^x^'^ ^ uf' 

Several studies have found that assessed vaJ"^^ ^ <i>^ pr^P^"^ ^ P^r P^''^^ 



is the most powerful predictor of current scho^ ^^li^n'^'^ 

In most cost' studies the major c^no^^'' IdU'^^ ^ ^"^(^^^^ 
cost. is- teacher salary.^ Varying results h^ve ^LeP^''^^ Stu^^^®^ 

which investigated the influence of admini stra^ ^ t^^gt's ^^ai in' 
structional program cost; 

Cost analyses of driver education prCP'^^ ^^ve '^^^^ ^^'^^Ye^ 

specific states or school systems: (1) Iliinof ^^ij^^se"" • ^ ^^-1963)' 
(,2) San Diego (Seals & McDaniel, 1.967-1968); ^^Sif^^^'^- ^^^^^ (O^^^'^^ 
of the Superintendent, 1967-1969)*; (4) New Vorl^ (Kiepa''' 197^^973)- 



and (5) California (Jones', "The Veyscy S^udy\ 1%9-1970) 
- Fffecti veness of Hrivor FHurfit ion ^ ^ ' 

I* 

There is. as of this time, no quantitative evidence that driver 
education, as presentTy tauqht, has any significant influence, one way 
or another, on the motor vehicle death injury, 'and property damage 
experience of students who complete the course. Sorfie evaluations have 
been conducted:' (1.) Smith (Detroit, 1968); (2) Vernon and Phillips 
(Texa?^, 1972); ahd (3) Jones (California,^1973) The latter study 
has been .criticized by a number of author j ties' J 



The .Costs o f Driver Education Prog rams 
. . in niinois Public Schools, W2-im ' 

The. purpose of this research was to 'determine the relationship 'of ' 
selected variables to, the cost per completed student of a randomly- 
selected sample "of public sthobl driver education programs in Illinois, 
The Study Population • ' - . ^ * 

The study population was the 702 public high school 'attendance 
centers in Illinois which offeree! an approved program of dri^ver education 
in the 1972-1973 school year. A random of sample of 147 crises Was drawn 
from the table^f random numbers, entering the table by means, of the four- 
digit code number assigned to each attendance center by the Illinois Office 
of Education for routine record keeping. ? -f-letropoli tan Chicago attendance 
centers were not included in the population. • / 

Sources of Data - ^ - 

Three data sources were used in this study. ^ Driver education cost- 
related data was hand copied from OSPI form 34-04 1/73 at the Office of 
Education. Driver education nronr^m parameters .other thanjcost were 
hand-copied from 1972-1973 driver education program visitation reports 



Assessed valuation was recorded from the Annual Rep ort of th» Super- " 

intendent of Public Instruction , Sta te^of Illinois, 1072 , "Assessed 

Valuation and 1972 Tax Rates." 

Definitf^on of Variables 

The following definitions were used in this research: 
a 

Driver Education' Course : All those learning experiences provided 
by the school or by the school district for the intended purpose 
of helpimj studefit^ learn how to use motor vehicles safely and 
efficiently, scheduled (luring grades 9-12. Such driver education 
courses include classroom and laboratory instruction as a 
unitary course. 13 



Approved Driver Education Course : Any driver education course 
certified by the Superintendent of Education as mMfting at least 
the minimum requirements of the Driver Education Jet and other 
rules promulgated by the Office of Education whici are not in- 
consistent with the provis,ions of the Driver Education Act , .and 
have been duly filed in the Office of the Secretary of State, 



Classroom Insjrruction : The p^rt of a driver education course 
consisting cxf learning experiences centered in the classroom 
which utili/zes effective teaching method^ but makes ample use 
of fieltj ej*Qjeriences and traffic studies. 

■ 

Laboratory Instruction : That part of the driver education course 
which provides students with practice driving experiences apd ' 
opportunities for driving experiences uhder real or simulated, 
conditions . ' 

Practice Driving: That part of laboratory instruction which , provides 
learning experiehces for the student as an operator behind the 
wheel of a dual ^control c^r in traffic or on the public roadways 
under the direct supervision of a qualified teacher instructing 
from the front se^t of the^ car. Time spent driving on a multiple- 
car facility (a driving range) and/or time spent in simulated 
driving may be substi tuted for a portion of the dual -control 
practice driving. ' 

Observation Time : That time during which a 'student is ricMng in ^ 
the back seat^, of a dual -control car observing the' instructwis of 
the teacher and procedures and techniques of the driver^ip is ' 
practice driving. 19p ^ 
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nHvInn Range : An off-street drlvlnq facility on which' one or 
more cars can be used for student drivinn experience under the 
direct supervision of a certified teacher. Usually, several cars 
are operated simultaneously, under which condition the facility 
may be termed a multiple-car driving range^ 

Driving Simulators : Tlectromechanl cal devices designed to repre- 
sent the driver's ;:ompartment of a car through which student 
behavioral responses and manipulative procedures can be prac- 
ticed and e^^aluated. 

Split Schedule : ^Spllt schedule refers to a classroom-laboratory 
schedule in whiW; th^ student completes all requirements of timfe 
and instruction In the classroom and then at Isome later time 
(days, weeks, or months) begins the laboratory Instruction. 

Concurrent Schedule : A driver education course In which all phases 
of the program are Integrated Into a single course. Students flow 
from one phase to another on a day-to-day basis In order for 
instruction to have maximum effecti veness, 1^ 

Instructor: A naid 'employee of the school district, assigned to 
teach & subject.- Instructors include those who function as 
certified teachers, teacher-aides, laboratory assistants, or 
individualized Instruction consultants. 

Cost Analysis : the determination, of the precise makeup of the 
expenditures for a program. ^5 

Salary : The amount of monetary payment transferred to an 1n- 
d1 vidual for services delivered, including\pverload pay, but 
exclusive pf fringe benefits of insurance premiums paid by the 
districts; business, personal, or emergency leave with pay; sick 
leave accumulation beyond ninety days; and severance pay. 



Reimbursement: Payment from the Driver Education Fund or from the 
General Fund of Illinois to approved orograms of driver education 
for expenditures disbursed in the instruction of students in the 
program. Reimbursements data are accumulated from OS PI forms 
34-02 and 34'-03 (Appendix A). Claim is made by the school district 
by filing form OSPI 34-04, "Driver Education Claims for Reimbursement 
The state will reimburse each school district for the per capita 
cost to the district, not to exceed $10 for each student who com- 
pleted classroom instruction, and not to exceed $40 for each student 
who completed laboratory instruction. 
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' 8 
Average (^sts of Hrj^o j" f duCfltJnTi_1^ , 

The schools in tho population sample woro divided Into twenty 
(iroups by enrollment In driver education, h scatterqram of Jienrollment 
and per capita cost for the total driver education proqram l| shown in 
Table!. ' ' ♦ 

^statistical ^analysis of the scatterqrafti by eta squarf»d » .129) ' 
and Pearson Product Moment Correlation (r = -0.0947) indicate a random 
pattern relationship, neither linear nor curvilinear. This su*^gests a 
low degree of , association between per capita cost and the size of the- 
enrollment in driver education. 

Mean values for lijj|vari ables were determined for e^ach of the 
six Illinois Office of^^^catipn Regions J Appendix B) and are given in 
Table 2. Per capita cost ranged from $99.10 to $121.42, with a mean 
of $102.43. Approximately three-fourths of the cost was in laboratory 
operation. Region 6 had schools with the smallest average enrollment; 
Jt also had the highes^ averatje cost for laboratory instruction and for 
the driver education course. The average flass size, in Region 6 was among 
the smallest. 'This factor would tend to drive the per capita cost up, 
as would the noticeably higher number of average laboratory hours of 
instruction in Region 6. A correlation matrix shows a positive srgnificant 
relationship (r = 0J4407) between assessed valuation and mean expenditure 
for the educational program in the school. Perhaps the districts in Region 
6 have taxpayers willing to tax tKemselvos to *fund programs which ar^ above 
minimum standards or above average in contact hours in driver education. 
Or perhaps school officials are simply unav/are of statewide cost averages. 

11 
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mium BT aiTNois npFrcE of riWATioH recion 




V,irl.ihle 

1 


Population 


Reel on 1 






Region 4 


Region 5 


i 

Region 6 


Per Mftlta cost- , 


102.43 


101.05 


#9.10 


101.24 


94.75 


101.47 


121.42- 


Pcr /:aplta lab. 

f' 

i 


76.67 


75.69 


71.99 


75.^8 . 


74.72 


77.07 


88.10 \ . 


7 /total: lab. 


74.76 


74.27 


73.95 


75.06 


74.72 


74.58 


75.33'. 1/ 


* total! adniln, 


3.17 


5.16 


1.81 


0.59 


2.81 


2.68 


- ; v 
. !0.58 


/ lab. depreciation 


403,33 


188.39 


198.33 


62.41 ' 


6.25 


342.58 


'{0.00 ' 


^^alntaance 


583.53 


941.79 


496.05 


186.06 


599,38 


'270.70 


1215.75^ 


Lab. operation 


944^82 

/ 

/ 


'14B3.45 


694.29 


597.47 


493.00 


681.58 


493.93 


Class size 


; 31.77 


37.25 


29.10 


24.51 ■ 


27.50 ' 


31.79 


26.50 


Aflsessei! valuition U21R27 5167U3 


34229.19 


29436.94 ' 


40346.06 


34009.68 


46608.41 


Class supply 


202.36 


33,6.91 


182.62 


14.41 


175.38 


92.42 


. 92.83. 


S^l. lab, decree . 


^75.04' 


148.41 


38.14 


0.00 


34.13 




85.00' 
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TARLE 2 (Continued) 



Qass hours 32.33 -31.84: 34.76 '. '32.12 ■ 31.88 31.79 32.50 

' • ■ , ? ■ ■ 

. Lab. hours • 6.47 6.19* 6.14" Mi? ■ 6.06« 6.05« 10.17^ 

. ■ ' . . I . '.■ . ' . ' ■ , • 

(( Mean expenditure 1185.ir ' 1377.16 1028.14 1039.35 1113.56 104^79^ 1097^.17: 

! supervision ' 9.86 ' 14.11 ' 7.62 , -6.18 '3,75 9.96 7.58 

, Class enroi'lnent ' , 360.il 589.71 '■287.00' 148.18;. m.31 263.63 103.33 

lab. enrollment 333.62 546.61 269.38' 143.65 184.94 223.37 109.50 

■ ' ■ ' , S' ■ 

notalrClassroow 24.61 24.46 25.95 '2^.00 21.94 ■ 25.05 /' 23..83 

■ ', , _ . ■ u ■ / • , 

Number of cases ' 143 • 56 2l 18 V ,17 19 t 



^ \ adjusted tt) standardized on-strpet hours of Instruction >^< 



. 12 
Mean' values for 20 variables were determined for four types of 
laboratory instructional methods: the simulator, the driving range, the 
si)mula,tor ,and driving range combination, and dual-control fnstruction. 
These values arQ^reported in^Table 3. 

* Variation in per cafwta cost $mong the various types of laboratory 
instruction was approximately $10.* T^e four-phase programs which used 
both the simulator and the driving range for laboratory instruction to 
substitute for dual-control instruction had .th,e lowest per capita-cost, 
and tfie lowest average cost per pupil for lab instruction. 

' f^rograms which use(|^the driving range j*n a three-phase laboratory 
program. had the .highest average cost per puni.l'for both the total program 
and for laboratory expenditure. At least part of this variation could 
be due to the variation shavn in alTov/^ablie "substi tutioa of mul^iole-car 
instructional time for dual-con'trol time. The three-phase, range program s 
used anj.average of 3.43 hours of range .i'nstr-uction. -The foiir-phase programs 
used an average of 3.67 hours of range instruction, substituted at the \ 
ratio of 2:1 for dua?-control instruction. In additiorf,' the four-phase 
programs used an Average Of 8.33 hours .of simulator instruction, a sub-, 
stitution of 4:1 for dual-control time. The ct)St .savings which could 
' h^ave been realized by the fjjll hse of the range wer^e riot programmed into 
s' the three-nhase range. pro.grams> this un'derutj/fizatiop may represent a 
. costly error to the school ^districts,, 
" ^' The three- ph as e(^ra^^ programs had an average enrollm^t -of 337. 
This represents the bottoril point in enrol 1 men t. for schools to begin to ^ 
realize reduction in cost due to instructional methods. It should be . 
noted that the three-phase simulator courses and the four-phase programs 



TABLE 3 

MEAN VALUES BY TYPE OP LABO«ATflRY INSTWICTIrtN METHOD 



'■ Variable 

•V 


I 

Population 


■| 

• Simulator 

.,/ 


Driving Pange ^ 


Simulator 
6 Range 


Dual^Control 


Per capita cost 


102.43 


100.68 


y U4.'43' 


' 94^33 


102.75 


Per capita laboratory 


76.76 






73.4? 


. 76.37 .. 


I Total : laboratory • < 


74.76 




77.71 - 


' 79.11 




t Total: administration 


;.i7 


1 3.24^ 


'-'4.14. 


'4.33,1 ' 




J Totab supenlslon 

1 


• 9.86 . 




13.57 ' ; \ 


ji 


8.22- 


/ 

t Tdtal: classroom ; • 


24.61 




22.00 ■ ' 


20.81 


24.47 , 

■ . 

, 98.53 


Lab. depredation • 

'/i 


493.33 


1625.24 


45.00 


2172 J)f 


Classroooi hours 


i '32.33 


' 32.92 . 


' 32.14 ■ ^ 


' 31.67 

I* 


32.26 


Laboratory hours 


6^/i7* ' 


\ 6.48« 


6.14* 


ill*. 


6.52* 


Simulator hours 


10.56 


11.36 


0.00 


8.33 




Rainf^e hours 


■V3.56 


^ 0.00 


3.43 . , 


3..67 


0.00 


1 
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a adjusted to standardized on-street. hours 



TABLE 3' (Continued) 



lah. uintmnce 


583.53 


796.91 


] 929.8'6 


985.00 


47b3 


Ub. operation 

^ 




L300.flO 


1522.14 


2157.22 


Til. 17 


Chss silt 


' 31.77 


' 33.80 ' 


33.86 


.51.67 


' 29.37 


Assessed valuation" 


' 42178.27/ 


38616.04 


33871.00 ^ 


70309.19 


41129.53 

i 


Class fluppllea 




231.64 


, 219.00 


1088.78 


115.f)9 


Sp], lab. depreciation 


284.06 ' - 


\ 218.76 ■ 


0.00 


465.44 • 


1 , 
0.00 

1145,14 

• 


hm exnendlture 


1185.17 


1224.60 


1201.00 


1517.00 ; 


Classrooin enrollment 


360.11 


621.52." 

> 


333.29 / 


910.89 


249.28 


laboratory enrollment 

■'' ' ' ■. 


333.62. 


' 582.56 


'337.14 


949.00| 


218.06 


Kufnber of cases ^ 


143 


. 25 


7 


9 • ' ' 


102 
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^ / 

had considerably larger enrollment averages, and the dual-control 

schools had the smallest average enrollment. .This suggests the 
possibility that economies of scale may be found within the different * 
components of driver education programs. 

Mean values* for 18 variables were determined for the three 

^ ■ » 

types of laboratory schedule: school day only, out-of-school time only, 

and comb-fnation of school day and out-of-school time. These values are 

reported in Table 4. . 

When laboratory instruction was provided exclusively during t;he 

regular school hours, the percaplta cost was highest. Whep laboratory 

instruction was offered only after school the average cost was not 

substantially below that of the durlng-school program. It should be 

noted that the State of Illinois regulates that no program be authorized 

which provides all of the laboratory Instruction outside of the school 

day. 

One notable observation Is that the programs with In-school lab 
Instruction had the lowest average assessed valuation. Yet these schools 
which offered the entire lab program during' school hours d1d»not have the 
lowest ni&an expenditure per pupil for th'e educational program of the 
school. 

The average driver education enrollment in the three categories 
^ are quite different. The smallest programs scheduled lab instruction 
exclusively outside the regular school day. Programs scheduling labs 
exclusively within the school day had school enrollments about one-half 
. that of the average. Corrfcinati on lab instruction, offered both during 
and after school, had the larqest class size, the highest mean expen- 
diture per pupil for the education program of the school, the lowest 

23 . 
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TABLE 4 


r 






« 

' }m VAL1 


IF3 RY TIME nF LABn?.\:ORY 






^ 


•> 

( 


^ ' 'J *>* 


J 


■ 


Variable. * 


" Population 


School day only\ Out-of-school tine 


f^rblnations 






















P.'r capita cost 


- 132..'.3 


llO.Ofi 


106.86 ■ 


98.33 


Tor canita lahoratop' 




80.67' 


83.37 


74.86 


I total : laboratory 




.■73.83 ■ 


^76.57 


75.21 


I total: adnifniitratlon 


'3.17 


1.79 » 


v 

• 

1.57 


4.01 


Z total: classrooD ■ 


24.61 


25.83" 


i 23.29 


23.96 


AUotmpnt ; supervli5lon 


9.86 




15.71 


23.96 


labar.itory depredation 


^93.33 


26-3.96 


, 0.00 


660.68 


Laboratory operation 


9^.82. 


421.00 ' 


280.57 


1286.76 . 


^ Lanoracorv inaintcnance 


583.53 


#.06 


159. U 


. 799,89 • 


Class size 


31.77 \ 


^ 24.69 


28.29 ■ 


35117 


Assessed valuation 


42178.27 


36359.53 


m87.86 


42999.01 



0\ 



^ V > . TARLF 4 (Continued) 



1 f 

Clas.irooni nupplles 


202.26 


-95 16 

7 J* JV 


Special lab. deprec, 


■' 75.04 


17.59 

t Aril// 


Clissroom hours 


• * 32.33 


' • 32.04 ^ 


Laboratory hours 


0.47 


6.21^ 


Mean expenditure . 


' 1185.17 


, 1078.34 
154.36 • 


Classroom enrollment 


360.11" 


laboratory wirollnient 


333.62 


147.92 


Nuniher of cases 


/U3 
-SSK— 


47 



35.00 
' 0.00 
35.14 

■•f 

1052 ..29 • 
8^86 
78.71 
7 



adjuBtid to RtandirdlEell, onogtrMt ^oun of Initructlon 
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per c^rpitd c.ost, the lowest ner,pun1l cost for lab instruction, and the 
lowest. nroport ion of driver education expenditures attributed to 
laoora to ry instruction. ^ , ^ 

It would appear that school officials should consider instruction 
which is orovided both' during and outside the school day and year to 
reduce instructional costs in driver education. 



Analysis of Variance in Driver Education Costs 

" ■ J - 

To further study the relationship of selected variables to the 
cost per completedd student in driver education, a nutrber of analysis of 
variance (One-Way ANOVA) determinations v/ere made. 

, .V J\n analysis of variance in per capita cost of driver education 
among the six regions of the State of Illinois is reported in Table. 5. 



TABLE 5 ■ ■ 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF'THE "tnTAL COST 
PER PUPIL IN DRIVER EDUCATION BY 
ILLINOIS OFFICE OF^EDtOTION. REGION- 



Soiirce 



d^ 



MS 



Significance 



Between 
groups 

V/ithin 
•groups' 

Total ' 



139 
144 



1189.000 

992.237 
999.097 



n.s , 
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The variation in average cost ner puoil fdr the entire driver 
education program among the six regions of the State of Illinois was 
not found to be statistically significant. This means that thre location . 
of the program within the State of Illinois does not of itself have a f 
differential effect on the per canita cost of driver education. 

The variation in the laboratory portion of driver education costV 
among the six areas of Illinois is reported in Table 6. 

TABLE R 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF TOTAL LABORATORY • 

COSTS PER PUPIL BY ; 
ILLINOIS OFFICE OF EOIICATION REGION 





Source 


df 


MS 


^ ...... 

Signiffcance 


Between 
groups 


5 . 


* 

722.750 


n . s . 


Within 
grouDS 


'139 


712.791 




Total 


144 • ' 


713.137 ' . 





Findings of this test indicate that there was not a significant 
difference in the cost per pupil attributed to the laboratory portion 
of the driver education program among the six regions of Illinois. 
Laboratory program costs include salary, maintenance, operation, de- ' 
preciation, and supplies. ' ^ 

An a1 ternatiye Avay of analyzing the relationship between laboratory 
costs in the six state j*egions is to consider the percentage of the / 
total driver education program expendi tures which is attributed to laboratory 
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InstrijictlOn. /This aWalysIs of vartance Is reported In Table 7, 

TABLE 7 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE PERCENTAGE OF 
DRIVER EDUCATION EXPENDITURES ATTRIBUTED 
TO LABORATORY INSTRUCTION BY THE ILLINOIS 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION REGION 





Source 


df 


"MS 


Significance- " 


Between 
groups 


5 


m 

39.388 


• — : 'l 


Within 
groups 


1 39 


97.726 




.Total 


. 144 


95.700 





This analysis tested the variance In t>ie percentage of total driver 
. education expenditures, by attendance center, which was attributed to 

Jaboratory Instruction compared on the basts of the region of the State of 

^ ' . • 

Illinois In which the attendance center was located. Again the differences 

among the regions component were not found to be statistically significant, 
•In a similar analysis, the proportion af the total driver education 

expenditure which was attributed to teacher sj^ary was compared among 

the six. Illinois Office of Education regions. A sumnary of this analysis 

Is reported in Table 8. ' 

That portion of, the total driver educatlof exptenditure which was 

attributed to teacher salary was not found to be statistically significant 

among the various regions of Illinois. 



TABI E 8 • 

ATIALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE PROPORTION OF THE TOTAL COST 

. 'jr m\'r.?. i.mcMKn attpiruteh ro teacher salary 

BY THE ILLINOIS OFFICE OF EDUCATION REGION 



Source 


df 


MS Si gni ficance ' 


• Betv/een 
groups 


5 


.0.009 ' ' n.s. 


Within 
groups 


139 


0.007 ■ " 


^Total — N. 
^ 1 


144 


0.007 


- • 






Collectively, these 


• 1 

four analyses of variance indicated "that 



the location- of the attendance center within the state did not of itself 
account for the diffe/ence in selected measures of per cgpita^cost of ' 
driver education. • ^ , 



A second set of AfJOVA tests were directed toward the relationships 
betwet^n per capita, costs of driver education and enrollment data. The 
1972-1973 enrollment in driver educ'ati on was divided into fifteen ?roup$' 
(Table 9) and then into twenty groups (Table 10) with a range of multiple 
of fifty . pupils in each qroun (see scattergram, p/9 ). The results of 
these ^sts are reported below. ' 

Table 9 (fifteen size categories) and Table 10 (twenty size cate- 
gories) contain data v/hich indicate that there is no statistical sig- 
niftcance betv/een total enrollment in driver education and total per 
rnpita costs of driver education. The difference in per capita cost 
among attendance centers of different enrollments is not statistically 
significant. ' 
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TABLE 9 

ANALYSIS OFVARIANCE OF PER CAPITA 
COST OF DRIVER EDUCATION BY ENROLLMENT IN 
DRIVER EDUCATION - 15 SIZE CATEGORIES 

4 

\ ■ 



V 

Source 




MS 


Significance 


Between 
groups 


14 


1080.592 




Within 
groups 


131 


/ 1014.898 




Total ^ 

S 


145 ' 


1021.241 










TABLE 10 




♦ 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF PER CAPITA 
COST OF DRIVER EDUCATION BY ENROLLMENT IN 
i DRIVER EDUCATION - 20 S,IZE CATEGORIES 




Source 


df 


MS 


Signlfl cance 


Between 
groups 


1 9 


747;016 


n.s. 


Within 
groups 


121 


788.839 


t 


Total 


140 


. 783.163 
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Another type of enrollment classification .'is based on average 
daily attendance (ADA). The Illinois Office of Education -i den tifies 
eight ADA classifications. Each of the sample attenijiance centers was 

•» ■ < , 

assigned to one of these categories and the varianc^^ibetween per capita 
cost for the total driver education program among thei eight ADA classes 
was investigated. Results of this test are •jrj^ortedvf n Table 11. 



TABllE 11 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE COST PER DRIVER. EftUCATION 
PUPIL BY THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE:4CH0QL\D{STt{lCT 
BY AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE k ^ 

- ^ 



Source 



df 



Signifjcance 





■V, - 




— ^ 


Betv/een 
groups 


f 

7 


527.143 *|r,^s.. 




Within 
• grpups 


139, 


1039.151 -1^'^ • , 




Total 


146 







Findings of this test indicate that therf 'was no significant dif- 
ference-in- the f)dr cap.ita cost of driven education among the various 
ADA size classes. TJiis reitjforces the previous finding that the size of 
the enrollment ini^*iver education is not significantly related to, the 
per Capita cost of driver education. 

A third set of ANOVA analyses examined per capita. cost factors 
related to the type of laboratory instruction offered: simulation, range, 
dual-control, and 4-phase (both ranqe and simulation, plus dual -control). 
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The first of these analysis compared the per capita cost for the total 
dri vor oducStion pronrafn on tho Crisis .of the tvpe of laboratory instruc- 
tional method employed by the schools. Results of this analysis are • 
reported in Table 12. 



TADLE 12 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE COST OF DRIVER 
EDUCATION PER PUPIL BY THE TYPES OF 
LABORATORY INSTRUCTION METHOD UTILIZED 



Source 



df 



MS 



Significance 



/^Betv/een 
^ g roups 

Withift 
groups 

Total 



3 

143 
146 



538.000 • 



1024.601 
1014.808 



n.s, 



This- test supports the null hypothesis that there is no difference' 



in the per capita cost for each pupil v/ho completes driver education when 
the variables of simulation, multiple-car driving range, and cm-street 
laboratory phases are' used by the public schools in the study. This 
test also indicates that the . expectation of sigrlificant di fferences" in 
expendi ture from the infri/duction of either or both the driving simulator 

* 

and the driving range was not a general outcome in driver education programs 
in Illinois in 1972-1973. ' 

The Reimbursement Claims Form OSPI 34-04 (1/73) asks that each 
school district report the direct cost of administration ' and supervision 
fO)^ both the *|cl ass room and the laboratory phase of driver education. 



The one-way ANOVA test was used to compare the percentage of expenditures 
reported for administration and supervision of -the total driver education' 
program according to the laboratory instructional .method employed by the 
school. Results of this test are reported in Table 13. / 

TABLE 13 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE PERCENTAGE OF THE COST OF DRIVER / 
EDUCATION ATTRIBUTED TO ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION BY , 
THE TYPE OF LABORATORY INSTRUCTION PROVIDED BY THE SCHOOL 



Source 


' df 


MS 


Significance 


Between 
groups 


" 3 


"^13.372 


n.s. 


Within 
groups 


143 \ 


42.688 




Total 


\ 146 


42.086 


.1 ■ V'^ 



^ The type af laboratory instruction method u§ed by the schools 

was not found to be significantly related to the percentage of the 
cost of driver education which was attributed to administration and 
supervision of the total driver education program in this study. This 
means that the 4-phase program seems to require no more nor no less 
of the supervisory and administrative time or budget. 

A final analysis of variance was used to determine the relation- 
ship between the percentage of the total driver education expenditure 
attributed to laboratory ^instruction and the time of dsy that laboratory 
instruction was offered: only during the school day, only outside of the 
regular school day, or by a combination of time incorporating both 
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in-school and out-of-school times. Results of this analysis are 
given In Table 14. ^ 

TABLE 14 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE PROPORTION OF THE 
COST OF DRIVER EDUCATION ATTRIBUTED TO 
LABORATORY INSTRUCTION BY THE TIME OF 
THE SCHOOL- DAV THAT INSTRUCTION IS OFFERED 



Sourte 


df 


V ■ ■ 

MS 


- Signl ficance 


Between ' 
groups 


2 


0.023 


#■ 

n.s. 


Within 
groups 


144 


0.013 




Total 


14^ 


0.013 





Results of this test Indicate that there is no significant dif- 
ference In the cost of the driver education program attributed to 
the laboratory phase of the pK^pgram between the following three schedulln 
choices: {!) lab Is offered exclusively during the school day; (2) 
Is offered exclusivelyl'out of school time; and (3) lab Is offered both 
during" and out-of school time. / 

Collectively, these ten ANOVA variations failed to substantiate 
any statistically significant relationshiiJ between selected cost para- 
meters of driver education programs or componen^|*MKhereof and regional 
differences in the State of Illinois, - size ofaSroWnifftnt in driver edu- 
cation or attendence at the sample school, or in the type of laboratory 
1nstnjcttori__Qffered, ■ 
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Multiple Regression Analysis 

The stepwise multiple regression analysis was used to determine ; 
the maximum statistically si^jnificant degree of shared variance between^ 
the per capita cost of driver education and the financial, geographical, 
and program variables x)f this study, A summary is given in Table 15, 

Per capita cost for driver Education was the dependent variable. 
The following Independent variables were submitted for analysis: 

(1) lOE Region 

(2) Laboratory instructioti method 
4^ (3) Time of labor^^tory instruction 

n 

{^) Enrollment: enrollment in driver education, total ADA 

(5) Pupil-teacher ratio 

(6) Class size 

(7) Laboratory depreciation of equipment 

(8) Laboratory maintenance expenditure 

(9) CI assroom supply expenditure 
(IQ) Depreciation on special construction 

*' 

(11) Hours of classroom instruction 

(12) Hours- of 1 aboratory instruction 

(13) Mean expenditure per pupilj^vthe school education prograni 



l^vthf 
sWrtor 1 



(14) Percent of teacher/adminisCWrtor time allotted to administration 
and supervision of driver education ^ 

(15) Percent of classroom exnenditures attributed to sal-a ry 

(15) percent of course expenditures attri touted to classroom instruction 

(17) percent of course expenditures attributed to laboratory 
instruction 
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TABLE 15 

MULTIPLE REHRESSrON ANALYSIS: 
PER CAPITA COST WITH SELECTED 
FINANCIAL. REOfiRAPMICAL, AND PROGRAM VARIABLES 





Source 


m 

df. 


MS 


Significant 




Regression 
Residual 


10 
132 


3446.401 
570.538 


.05 




.r2 

Adjusted r2 


=' 0.31395 
- 0.26395 


Standard Error » 


23.886 



Variables In the Equation 



VarUble B BETA Std. Error B P 



PERLSL 


,0.83427 


0.25861 


0.23674 


.12.419 




10.39076 


0.17616 


4x84484 


4.600. 


MEXPST 


0.05061 


0.53902 


0.01177 


18.489 


ASVAL 


-0.0Q021 


-0.23981 


0.00012 


3.228 




25.02786 


0.25046 


7.87734 


10.095 


LBOPRT 


-0.00644 


-0.24290 


0.00227 


8.060 


ENROLLMENT 


-0.00080 


-0.17959 


0.00042 


3.675 


CLHRS 


0.44250 


0.13010 


0.25932 


2.912 


PRCSPV 


0.21941 


0.13338 


0.13212 


2.758 


H 


14.83361 


0.11552 


9.45670 


2.456* 


Constant 


-35.03935 









* significant (.05) OQ 
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(18) Percent of course expenditures 'attributed to administration 
and supervfsionji 

(19) Enrollment Ifi the classroom nhase, and 

(20) Fnrollment In the lahoratorv nhase. " 

* ' . ■ ; 

\ 

The first variable to enter the equation was the percent of laboratory 
expenditures attributed to salary"(PE:RLSL) . This variable was found to 

. -i 

have the strygest correlation with peh capita cost. The second variable 
to enter the e<iuat1on was that of laboratory Instruction proyitisti ■ 
cluslvely durinq school hours (D,). The third vaH able was the mearr 
expenditure per puOll.ln the school for the educational program (MEXPST). 
The fourth variable was. assessed valuation per pupil (ASVAL). The fifth 
variable was lOE Region 6 (16). The sixth statistically significant 
variable was laboratory operating expenditure (LBOPRT). The seventh 
variable was the size of the driver educatlon program (ENROLL). The 
eight weis the number of hours of classroom Instruction (CLHRS). The, ninth 
was supervision allotted to ,^ver education (PRCSPV). All other 
variables did, not cbntrlbjjte^^ statistically significant value to the 
shared jtarlarrce In tMs regression eijuatlon. Tlie total amdunt of sta- 
tistically slohlflcant shared variance (R^) In this study was thirty-, 
one percent/ The adjusted R^ was 0.'26395. / . ' 

The negative sign ef the beta weight of three of the variables 
(assessed valuation, lab operating expenditure, and enroUment) Indicate 
that these three variables are negatively correlated with per capita 
cost In this study. The Implications of this Inverse relationship 
must ^e viewed In conjunction with the emergence of Illinois Region 6 
as a statistically significant variable in this eauatlon. Region 6 
has among tife highest assessed v^luat1of5[. average In the state, the 
lowest class and lab enrollm^ifet the hlghest^er capita total and lab 

• 39 
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costs and number of lab hours (See Table 2), It would seem that in spite 
of the fact that Region 6 had the Igwes^t laboratory operating expen- 
idture, when the expenditure is considered in conjunction with the extreme 
number of hours' of lab instruction and the per capita cost, the regression 
equation generates a negative weight to laboratory operating expense. 
The low enrollment and high assessed valuation are more readily apparent 
in Region 6. * 

The multiple regression ana^is suggests that seve^pal of the 
variables hypothesized to be of influence on the per capita cost o^f' , , > 

' ^ ........... . ^ ^ .. . . 

driver education may be overshadowed by characteris.tics of the driver 
education program' and of the school districts^ The.dominancei of PERLSL 
(percentage of laboratory expenditure attributed to salS^) suggests that 

salary is the most power'ful influence on driver education program f costs. . 

The relative position of PERLSL to exclusive use or regular school time for 
laboratory instruction and to mean expenditure per'pupil for the educat^o# . 
program suggests that the largest amount of change in. the per capita cost 
of driver education might be governed by t^e^fact thatj^^f^o a degree, driver 
education is a labor-intensive program. 

The statistical significance of the me'ah expenditure per pupil for 
the <iducational progV^.in the school suggests, that this chara^dteristic 
of school operation mayfta^e^j^s^ influ^ce^d^ all p«^>gram cpsts 

within the school. .Components of the mean e>?penditure value include 
the salary schedule for the school district, and more, importantly, the. ' 
relative position of the teachers on that salary schedule;: - 

It is suggested that school policy makers carefully scrutinize 
the mean expenditure per pupil for the educational program in the school. 



the proportion of expenditures 'attributed to laboratory 'Instruction, 
and the time of the school jJay or year that laboratory Instruction Is 
provided. Ah analysis of these variables can help to determine whether 
driver education, costs are out of the oVdinary and whether they cou]d 
be changed. - 

Conclusions and Recommendations . «i. 

..- On the basis" of the statistical treatment of the data utilized 
in this study the following conclusions appear warranted: 

(1) The variation in per capita cost of driver was not 
significantly related to the noiriinapd variables in 
this Study * 
(2) — Fae to rs-wMch-exIst outsi de driver etlucati on programs , 




including assessed valuation and mean expenditure per pupil' 
for the total educational program In the school appear to 
liiFluence the per capita cost of driver education prlidrams. 

^. . ' •:■ ■■■ • ^' 

The implications of the study appear to be as follows: 

(1) Schools should program driver education laboratory instruction, 
equipment and facilities, for maximum utility. Simulator units 
which remain vacant during instruction and multiple-car driving 

. rangss which use few cars at a time do not constitute cost- 
efficient use of facilities. 

(2) Significant differences in cost resulting from the use of i 
.the «si mill ator and driving range reported by Seals and McDaniel 
and others were not found in this stucj^. However the use of 
these instructional methods, considered with the decision to 
provide laboratory Instruction during or outside the regular 
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school hours i cipoears to relate to the ner capita cost of 
driver education. School officials'^hould not expect a 
guaranteed change in the cost per pupil simply by the addition 
of a simulator or range system. The full utilization of the 
lab facilities must be scheduled appropriately to realize a 
change in the cost per pupil for instruction. 
(3) Differences in laboratory salary expenditures appear to be 
related to laboratory instructional method regardless of 
whether laboratory schedule is considered or not. Simulator 
use appears to reduce per capita cost of lab instruction 
' and of total course cost below the mean, value of those two . 

measures for this study. If the enrollment in driver education 
'Is large enough, the use of the simulator and range in a* four- 
phase program appears substantially to reduce per capita cost. 
Use of the s^ulator appears to reduc^ salary expenditure per 
pupil if the facility is scheduled to'allow full utilization 
. of the learning stations. ^ 
Limitations of this Study 

The following factors represent limitations in the interpretation 
• ^ of the findings and conclusions of this study: 

(1) The experience and academic preparation of the driver education 
teachers in this study was not determined- However, teacher 
salary remains the largest identifiable component of per 
capita cost. ' ' \ 

(.2) There was a limited nunfcer (7) of range programs in the 
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* ' - t 

" stAidy. Also the sample was not stratified by region, 

I 

^Region 6 had only 12 schools, 
(3) The apparent inability of spme school officials to differ- 
entiate between the categories of the reimbursement claim 
, form (Appendix B) may have led to some bias in the study. 
'3 " Several schools noted no expenditure , for categories for 

( which most other schools made claim. f 

Recommendations for Further Study ' 

The need for uniform definitions and accounting procedures in 
reiirt)ursement claims became apparent in this st]^dy^Smn^ areas for 
additional research may f)e proposed: . , ' 

(1) Data verified for accuracy by a certified accounting firm. 

(2) Similar studies incorporating the local salary scale and 
salary level of the driver education teachers. 

(3) Studies to determine the relative cost of other courses in 
the hijjh school curriculum for purposes of comparison with 
driver education costs. 

(4) Studies incorporating commercial driving schools which 
contract to provide driver education. 

(5) Long-term studies of driver education program costs spanning 
more than one school year. 

(6) A study of a method to provide reimbursement based on the 
degree of effectiveness of the program. 

(7) A study df/tfie cost-benefit of driver education.' 

(8) Comparativeystudies of driver education costs in Illinois 
and in neighboring states. 
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Pol 1 cy Recomrtiendati ons 

On the baSis .of data analysis and of intuitive judgement, the 
following policy recommendations fspr local school officials are 
offered: " ' 

(1) School officials should develop and impTement program ' 
accounting procedures to monitor the cost of driver education . 
programs on a continuing basis. 

(2) The amount of time allotted to administration ,and supervision 
of driver education pro^^ms should be increased and utilized 

• to allow districts .to^l^l^ter monitor the use of facilities and 
equipment and staff scheduling to-promot^ .increased efficiency 
arid accuracy of reports. 

(3) Schools with large enrollments in driver education (>337; 
see p. 12) should consider whatever economies' could be mad^ 

by the addition of the simulator and/or ran^e. These ^(d7itions 
also offer means of increased variety of teaching methodologies 
Careful scheduling is necessary to provide maximum utilization 
of staff, equipment; and time. 
Final policy, recommendations are offered to the Illinois Office of 
Education: 

(1) The claim for reimbursement form should be ^^to^ 

more information. Suggested additional information items 
are: salary of each driver education teacher; proportion of 
teacher's time assigned to driver education; hourly salary 
of teachers who provide instruction outside the regular 
school day; number of teachers and students in'%ummer 
programs, ' 44 
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(2) The State pff-^ce should make deliberate attempts -to convince 
local school officials of the need for full and accurate 

4 ^ 

information on the claim for reimbursement forms. The implied ^' 
or stated threat of withholding payment as a possible outcome 
of false or del'iberately incomplete claim form should be car- - 
ried out if such infraction of the state regulations occur. 

(3) A formal study of the costs of driver education should be ^ 
made annually and published as a chapter of the Report .of 

the Superintendent of Education. Such report should include 
comparison of the cost of driver education with the cost of 'othir 
subjects, and/or programs in the public high, school curriculum. 
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INSTRUCTIONS* 



D»v«ity «>f . 



WaiiM of School District 

httAmmm^ f 



School CodetjNIumberd). 




.^/wi. reia//t IA« 



I. 

a 

4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 




Oist^ NMmbat. 



A.; p«.... ..r JS';™™ o«'i„'r:r - . h^h ,„ ,^ o,.„„. 



In the following lining of itam, of co«. the co«. of dasiroom 
Items of Direct Cost: 



n mrtru«,on and the coits of pfact.«td;iving ar« teparatad. 



CLASSROOM 



Teacher's Salary 

,b. Administration and supervision ......... j 

c. Depreciation of equipment . .« e 

d. Rental costs : . , , * * * f 

e. Maintenance costs * ^' 

f. Operating co^s V* ' f • 

g. Insurance corts . . V' 

h. Supplies ^ * * V* * |- 

L Depreciation on special constPuction . ] [ [ [ [ [ * 
j. In-service training of teachers . ... . . , ' ' 

k. Other direct costs ' * * f- 

•••• $^ 

I. Total Direct Costs , . . * t" 

Average No. of clock hours of 'instruct'ion per rtudeni * " 
Total student clock hours 

Item 9 divided by Item 8 (whole students) * * 
Item 7.1 diylded by Item 10 (per rap.ta cost) * ' * * 5^-^ 

Number of eligible students claimed as reported " * " " 

Item 12 multiplied by Item 11 

Item 12 multiplied by Siq,or S40 ^oVcfamoom * ' 

CLAIM (Smaller of Item 13 6r 14) ''''''''' 

JOTAL CLAIM (Sum of two>tot als in Item'lV) 

AFFIDAVIT 
^COF Illinois; COUNTY 0F__ 



PRACTICE DRIVING 



$ 
$ 




$ 

'% 




J 



are true to the best of our know/edge 



Sixnalure of Chief School Admimstrator' 



Subscribed sr,d nyorr, to in rr,y presence by the above affisn,s on this. 



Notary Public 



^^^^^ AND FILED 
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Sinnatun of Prtsidcni or Acting President 

day of ' 



County 
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EXPLANATIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS 



tm tWm w<H b» piid in on* ptymmt after Octobar 1, through the Superintendent. Edb^tiooal Service Region, aaimi not 
iMMmM eorrertly on schedule mutt be denied in u much ai the paymenti from the Orim Education Fund are required to be 

.41 




ft^i^^rvcthns beiow reiate to the preparing and ffiing of the beiow-hsted form. 

S^fSSf) '^^^^S^^^^^^ explanation ot instruaion below is identical fo'th^ numbered item in OSPI 34-04 to which 

|1. • SCLF-EXPLANATOiR> 
WBB 12 * SCLF-EXPLANATOyi 

- The qualifying AdE for practice driving is 15 years. The classroom part of the course may be started 

PftlOR TO THE A3E OF 15 ONLY AS PERMITJEO UNOER SECTION 3 OF THE AMENOEO ORiVER EOUCATION ACT ALL 
tTUOENTS RePORTEO IN THIS CLAIM MUST HAVE COMPLETEO CLASSROOM OR LAeORAIOWY INSTRUCTION OR BOTH WITHIN 
THE PRESENT FISCAL^ YEAR BEG INN I NgC JULY 1 ANO ENDING JUNE 30. CLAIMS MAY i^OT BE MAOE FOR STUOENTS WHO 
COWPLETE LABORATORY INSTRUCTION MO>E THAN TWELVE MONTHS AFTER COMPLETION OF CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION. 

ItlM 1% - Self-explanatory. 

•wis -^Pupils reporteo in the claim must have completed a minimum of 30 clock hours of classroom instruction 

OR 6 CLOCK HOURS OF PRACTICE DRIVING OR BOTH. (START OF CLASSROOM COURSE «S PREREQUISITE TO START 



or PRACTICE ORtVING.) 

ImCNDING HIGH SCHOOL IN THE DISTRICT 



|A SCHOOL OlSTRICT OFFERING A COURSE M11CH IS TO BE REIMBURSED BY JHE STATE KUST ACCEPT AS A STUDENT IN 

^^^^^^^^ ^^^^'^ ^he .GESi,F 15 and oJ JnyonJ 



^ iLnn^ / ^ CJLASSROOM PART OR THE PRACTICE DRIVING PART OF'THE COURSE, 

INCLUDE ALL STUOENTS W^O FINISHEO THE COURSE, OROPPEO OUT OF THE COURSE, A«D THOSE WHO REGISTERED LATE 
IN THE COURSE. OnLY THOSE PUPILS VsHO ARE PEGISTERED IN THE COURSES FOR WHtCH REIMBURSEMENT IS TO BE 
fifl"^^ SHOULO BE INCLUOEO IN THE COST. No EXPEHOITUREs INCIOENTAL TO THE tOUtT PROGRAM ARE TO BE FIG- 
URE© INTO THE COST EXCEPT FOR THOSE STUOENTS WHO QUAklFY FOR THE REIMBURSABLE PROGRAM. ThE COST INC I- 
SfSIoMPv ef Sc*^^«°" THE COURSE ANO THE PRACTICE ORIVINC PART or THE COURSE MUST BE FIGURED 

SEPARATELY SINCE THERE IS A SEPARATE iTt PMBUR SEMEN T FOR EACH. 

^lgur« 1 percenttge of the teacher's salery for each phase of tht cdurce. Extra aalary for aftar 
school, Saturday, or summer -ork should be added to the regular Uacher's salary in daternlning 
th«8« costs. • ^ 

bm This iteia refers to direct departmental adiDinTatration or supervision.. Larger school districta may 
havt A full-or part-tiaa administrator or supervisor for the Driver Education Dtpartnent. 

C. If depreciation of driver education equipment owned by the school district is listed, a schedul* for 
depreciation should be set up and regained in the school files. The schedule is not required to ba 
•ubaitted with the claim. Automobile depreciation shoul'd be figured at a maxinum rate of 20l 
snnually. Simulator installations should^be figured at a maximum of 20? annually. Other items of 
equipment should be figured at a maximum of 10% annuallyfc Items on the depreciation schedule will 
Includes depreciation of the item, date acquirec/, cost bt date acquired, rste of depreciation 
charged this year, and total depreciation to date of 'thifc report. 

d. ThIa aay include automobile and/or other items used in the program. ^ 

Coat of naintenance, repairs, janitorial services, mechanic'a^salary, etc., nay be included. 

f. Coata exclusive of teacher's salary, including automobiles and other iteva uaed for driver education, 
are chargeable. , 

9. Colliaion and liability automobile insurance may be included if it la purchSsed for driver education. 
h« Inatructional and other stipplies uaed in the course may be charged. 

I. Buildings or specially constructed facilities for driver education may te included in the per capita 
coat. This may include garages, surfaced driving ranges, and classrocn facilities. A depreciation 
schedule should be set up and retaiifed on file in the school office. Fne schedule need not be aub- 
« claim. Depreciation for surfaced driving facilities will be figured at^a maximum rate 
Of iO> annually. Other ipeclai constriction will be aepreciated at a maximum annual Aate of 5l. 
IteMS in the schedule should be the same as in 7c. . ' » \ 

J. Include any cost borne by the Board of Education for the inservi'ce treining of teachers, 
km Other legitimate costs in providing the course may be listed and exple^ned here. 



ERIC 



Im This total does not include direct costs such as overall administration and supervision. 
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. STATE 0^ ILLINOIS » 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERTNTENDEOT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTIOH 
'RAY PAGE, SUPERINTENDENT 

Department of Safety Education (Driver Education) 
325 South Fifth Street 
Springfield^ Illinois 62706 . 



DRIVER EDUCATION VISITATION REPORT 
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Date 



School (3) U). 
iddreas 



Diet, > C ountv_ 



Chief Adm. 



^County Supti 
^Principal 



!>r« Educ. Supy.^ 



_Supv. qualificationa^ 



time assigped to Supv. 



CuiriculUm guide for classroom^ 
Claim Form Comments 



^ Data processing for filin g 

^Practice Drivin g 

E nroll 9 ^10 ^11 12 



Board of Bduc^ition Policies 
CLASSROOM COURSE 

Grade Lev^l ^How Scheduled: P.E. 



•Sep., 



Other 



Credit 



When Offered^ 

Period 

Reim. 



No^ Sec. 



Class Size 



_Total Enrollment 



.Min. No.Wks. _Total ^ds., 

^Extended School Day 



^Cl. Hrs. ^Code Req., 



Private School Pupils - How^ 



When 



Where 



' Out of School Youth Classroo m 
SUMMER OR OTHER PROGRAM 

OLPd. ^Min. .No. Wks. Clock Hrs. 

CLASSROOM FACILITIES Classroom Location 

Seat Cap. ^ ^Bull. Bd. ' 

Records. Kept_ Text ' 

Ref* Used T.S. 



_Laboratory_ 



Enrollment 



_No . Cla s se s 



_Storage' Space 
No> ' Y r. Pub.^ 

S. ^ 



5~cho. Text F.V. R. D. Gr. S. D emo Equip. 

ERIC 



Audiovleua3. 



LABORATORY I NSTRUCTTOM - Regular Schoift Day 
Grade ^How Scheduled^ Concurrent 
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Cbnsec. 



-Split 



Amt. Cr._Enroll____No. Teachers. 

No. In Car ^Clock Hrs.J 

Simulator Make 

Range W n . Units 



Periods 



•Obs. Time 



.other 



_No. Units 



Ratio 



Ratio 



Extended School Da y 
Private School Pupils - How 



When 



Where 



Out of School Youth: Classroom, 

Lab Period Min. No. Wks._ 

Oba. Time 



_Laboratory_ 



:No» in Car ^Clock Hra.^ 



_lAboratory Enrollment 



.Method of Playing Salary i 




Special Classroom 



PROGRAM FOR HAWDICAPPRD Physically 

Classroom ^Laboratory. 

VOCATIONAL PROGRAM Trucks 
ADULT PROGRAM Claasroora 



.specf^^ab. Instr. 



.Mentall y h ard of Hearin g ■ 



Deaf 



^Camping trailersj 
^Laboratory 



^Other^ 
Fee 



^Rental Fee 



DUAL COOTROL VFHTni.F.g Total No._Purchase ^Loan 

Automatic .Gearshift ^Side Mirror L. ft. ' Inside Seat Belts 0,2,^^,6 A 

First Aid 



_Fire Extinguisher^ 



Ident, Rea r . T ofr_ 
'.' Color of ident. 



^Front Insurance P.L. 



Shoulder Harness^ 
^P.D. 



Used 



Med. 



Car Care 



Automobile use 

\ 
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